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The role of education in economic and 
social development ‘ 


I. The world we live in 


by VITTORINO VERONESE 
Director-General 


Nothing could be less new than education itself and the concept of education. 
From time immemorial, all the great schools of philosophy, all the great 
intellectual movements, all religions and societies have either formulated definite 
concepts or systems designed to produce men or citizens of a certain type, or 
have at least borne, implicit within them, the rudiments of a certain form of 
education. And, to a lesser degree and despite the long periods of stagnation 
to be observed in the course of history, economic development, in my. opinion, 
both as a concept and as a reality, is-also far from new. Since the birth of the 
human race, every attempt to create new riches, every stage in the exploitation 
of natural resources and every advance in technique—however slight—have 
carried man a step beyond the previous state of things, leading to an enrichment 
of the community, a change in the distribution of wealth and in social structures 
and, in the long run, to steady, cumulative progress. It is therefore no exaggera- 
tion to say that all peoples and all societies, like Mr. Jourdain creating prose 
without realizing it, have practised education without knowing it and, perhaps 
still more unwittingly, ‘created’ economic and social development. 

It would be easy to show how, throughout the ages, economic and social 
development and education have constantly interacted on one another as in 
a dialectical process. While the standard and forms of education were undoubt- 
edly dependent upon the economic level of a society, representing models and 
ideals held up by that society to the individual, at the same time, they, in their 
turn, conditioned economic progress and social development. But the fact that 
the relationship between education and economic and social progress is no new 
problem should not prevent us seeking the reasons for the specificity of this 
problem in the contemporary world and the importance that it has assumed. 

The first of the characteristics of the world we live in, so universally 
acknowledged that it seems almost a commonplace, is the extraordinary speed- 


1. We reproduce here lengthy extracts from the first part of a lecture given by the 
Director-General, in Paris on 19 May last, at a seminar on the United Nations 
organized by the Institute for the Study of Economic and Social Development. A 
second article, on Unesco’s contribution to the development of education and con- 


sequently to economic and social development, will be published in the next issue of 
the Unesco Chronicle. 
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ing up of technical progress, Some of the consequences of this are well known. 
Tn the first place, there is Man’s growing mastery over nature. Then there is the 
accumulation and diversification of wealth and, as a corollary, the swift trans- 
formation of social structures and their constantly increasing complexity, 
together with profound changes in the relation between national entities. The 
population growth resulting from scientific and medical progress also plays its 
part in altering the balance of power as well as the future prospects of the 
various continents. Lastly, there is the shrinking physical distance between the 
peoples who find themselves turned into next-door neighbours by the develop- 
ment of means of transport and telecommunications, whilst their interdepen- 
dence, the fact of their common lot in face of the great problems that beset 
the world, becomes increasingly evident. In this twentieth-century world, there 
is neither elasticity nor vacuum; every achievement or danger, every problem 
or solution affects all nations. 

This speeding up of technical progress goes hand in hand with what I shall 
call advancement towards an integrated world—a world in which geographical 
unity is no longer confined to the symbol of the globe but takes on more definite 
form through that awareness of a common lot which I mentioned a moment 
ago. Parallel to this universal integration is a comparable phenomenon, within 
each State, which is connected with political and economic democratization, 
the increasing participation of every citizen in the government of the country 
and the assumption by all of a more active role in the civic, economic and 
cultural spheres. One aspect of this phenomenon is the tendency to introduce 
free and compulsory education—which, in its turn, has repercussions on 
economic and social development. This birth of national democracies is 
accompanied by the gradual establishment of an international democracy—the 
political approach to world integration, of which a distinguishing and decisive 
feature is the accession to independence of an ever-growing number of countries. 

A new fact, perhaps less obvious but, I believe, of great importance is that 
responsible authorities and public opinion have become more alive to some 
of these problems. Both the possibilities and the dangers inherent in technical 
progress, the resultant interdependence of the various peoples for better or for 
worse, the implications and obligations of national and international democracy, 
mankind’s need to master the problems involved and ensure a harmonious 
balance between technology, economic and social factors and spiritual values— 
all these are matters which command the attention of the most clearsighted 
people and which have a certain effect on political decisions. 

It is important that this increased awareness should be backed up by new 
means of solving the problems involved; in this connexion, the coincidence of 
technical progress and the development of the social sciences and humanistic 
studies is worthy of note. People have laid considerable emphasis, and rightly 
so, on the way the latter lag behind technology and natural science; but perhaps, 
in doing so, they have done no more than bring out the remarkable complexity 
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of disciplines bearing on subject matter of a particularly shifting and changeable 
kind. Yet I do not believe that I am being over optimistic in drawing attention 
to the immense importance of the progress achieved in this field and, despite 
the vast amount remaining to be done, the constantly growing effectiveness of 
new reseafch channels, such as economics, sociology, statistics, “pplied 
psychology and pedagogy. But besides pointing to the progress made in each 
of these disciplines, it is perhaps even more important for me to draw attention 
to two new factors: first, the advance of interdisciplinary research, which 
precisely makes it possible to tackle the many-sided problems involved in the 
science of Man and, secondly, the new attitude reflected in the advent of 
planning, in so far as it constitutes an attempt to use such disciplines for the 
pursuit of clearly defined objectives, to ensure for Man that same mastery of 
economic and social phenomenon that he has acquired over the physical 
universe through technology. 

Moreover, these two factors—integration of studies in the wider context of 
interdisciplinary research and trend towards planning—must be considered 
together if the evolution of the very concept of planning is to be understood. 
In a very few years, the latter has changed from a list of production targets 
arranged in order of priority, together with an inventory of financial resources, 
to the establishment of long-term plans designed in fact to bring about a 
profound modification of structures, with all the repercussions on production 
that such modification entails. The planners very soon realized that their task 
was not a purely economic one, but covered the whole social field. The 
transformation of the concept of economic planning into that of economic and 
social planning, bearing on all the different aspects of social development, 
including education, is of considerable importance from our point of view. 
Within the context of economic planning has emerged the separate but 
complementary concept of educational planning, for how can production targets 
be set or economic and technical structures be built up unless the necessary 
intellectual and professional leaders are trained? With realization of this obvious 
fact, the great importance of education in economic and social development 
suddenly became abundantly clear. Incidentally, I should like to point out that 
the concept of education has changed radically in consequence. Whereas it had 
hitherto been essentially a means of passing on traditional values—reflecting, 
it is true, the evolution of those values and sometimes even hastening it, but 
always taking care to preserve continuity—education is now deliberately 
conceived as a factor contributing to the transformation of Man and his 
environment; it fits into this background of accelerated progress which deter- 
mines it and to which it has contributed so much. 

Thus education has come to be used deliberately to promote economic 
development. This probably presupposed a change in certain national and 
international conditions. It is certainly not by pure chance that the planning era 
is also that of increased State power and recognition of the many different tasks 
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incumbent upon: it in organizing the nation’s present and future. But this state 
of affairs also coincides with the creation of an international power, reflecting 
increased. awareness of human solidarity and the will to exploit on a world 
scale technical progress and the means of investigation conducive to the solution 
of contemporary problems. This international power is incarnated in institu- 
tions, of which the most important and best known are those of the United 
Nations family. We have therefore reached a situation characterized by the 
existence of problems of considerable urgency and magnitude, a close inter- 
dependence of the world in face of those problems, clear consciousness of that 
situation, a new methodology with which to tackle it, and a framework: of 
national and international institutions making it possible to take systematic 
action. It is therefore in the context of these different but converging factors 
that the problem of the contribution of education to economic and social 
development should be viewed. 





General Symposium 
on Arid Zone Problems 


A General Symposium on Arid Zone Problems organized by Unesco was held at Unesco 
House in Paris from 11 to 18 May under the chairmanship of Mr. P. Piganiol, Delegate- 
General for Scientific Research of the French Government. This symposium was attended 
by nearly 250 specialists of different disciplines, coming from more than thirty countries. 
Their task did not consist merely of taking an inventory of progress in sciences directly 
concerned with the arid zones; they were also asked to suggest new activities which Unesco 
could undertake or sponsor in this field. The Organization's activities aimed at stimulating 
arid zone research, initiated in 1951, have been given greater emphasis since the approval 
by the General Conference to a major project in this area in 1956. 

During the symposium’s eleven working sessions, 44 papers were discussed. At first, 
for a period of three days, the experts made a general survey of the state of scientific 
knowledge concerning the arid zone. Prominent‘ scientists presented reports on varied 
subjects: surface hydrology; geology, geomorphology and ground-water hydrology; 
climatology, hydrometeorology and microclimatology; soil science, plant, animal and 
human ecology; local energy sources (wind and sun) and saline water conversion. 

The second part of the meeting was devoted basically to the study and the evaluation 
of activities undertaken by Unesco under the major project and its previous arid zone 
programme. In order to enable participants to. obtain an over-all view of the problem, 
the Director-General had asked Member States in the region covered by the major project 
(from North Africa through the Middle East to South Asia), the organizations in the 
United Nations family and the international scientific organizations concerned, to prepare 
reports on their activities and their projects concerning arid zone research and develop- 
ment. Along with these fifteen surveys, there was also a general report on Unesco’s 
activities. which traced the evolution of these activities since the beginning of the 
programme, brought out the results obtained and the problems encountered and suggested 
a basis for evaluating the work accomplished. 

Social and economic problems the= held the attention of the scientists. The discussion 
here took up three main themes—normadism, limited water resources, and educational 
problems—covered in fifteen new reports describing various experiments or situations. 
Finally, experts examined a report by the Unesco Secretariat on the future of national and 
international action for arid zone research. 

Throughout the symposium, the discussions revealed unanimous support by the 
specialists for Unesco’s work. Examples from a large number of countries showed that 
this work had made scientists and public authorities aware of the importance of the study 
of arid and semi-arid lands. Participants expressed the hope that this undertaking in 
international scientific and educational co-operation should continue, in some form at a 
level at least equal to its present one, and that it should be extended to all regions 
concerned. 

The proceedings of the symposium will be published in English and French in Unesco’s 
series on arid zone research. Below, we publish an article by Ritchie Calder, the well- 
known science writer, on some of the papers presented during this meeting. 
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WON. MAN-MADE DESERTS...) 
Fe 


The man-made deserts of the historic, and, indeed, recent past are reminders 
‘of the maxim: know what you are changing before you start to change it. 

' As important as the remarkable achievements in desert research and recovery 
ited at the General Symposium on Arid Zone Problems held at Unesco House, 
Paris, 11-18 May 1960, were the warnings against the mistakes which can be 
made. 

_ Indeed, the function of the Unesco arid zone project is as much to safeguard 
the interests of posterity as to reap short-term returns from the world’s deserts. 

One of the sombre warnings at the Paris conference came from the United 
States of America, where industrialization is already encroaching on the semi- 
arid regions of the south-west. Dr. Luna B. Leopold, of the United States 
Geological Survey, recalled the development of the aircraft industry in Cali- 
fornia where the warmth and clear skies were particularly favourable to the 
development of airfields, training-bases and manufacturing. To the demands for 
water for irrigation, agriculture and mining were added those of the aircraft 
industry. Communities grew and extended. 

‘There are now many places’, Dr. Leopold told his scientific colleagues from 
all over the world, ‘where local and even regional water supplies are already 
fully developed. All the available water is being put to use and the withdrawal 
of ground water is already. exceeding recharge. In the desert fringes of some 
larger urban centres home-sites are being built in large numbers even where 
no water is available, Some are supplied by wells. tapping ground-water reserves 
laid down in late Pleistocene time for which the present recharge is negligible.’ 

He pointed out the serious consequences. Expansion of water demand may 
occur during a few years of favourable precipitation. But the economy is then 
quite unprepared for the succeeding periods of low precipitation which must, 
perforce, follow. Drought periods then have extraordinary consequences— 
economic recession, disruption of business, exodus of people from marginal 
lands and the deterioration of soil resources by wind erosion. 

‘Ground water is mined in many places with little concern for some future 
times when the cost of pumping will increase beyond the limit of economic 
feasibility, or when the supply might be exhausted.’ 

In other words, communities when they exceed the ‘income’ of surface-waters 
begin to squander the ‘capital’ of ground-water reserves which may never be 
replenished. In the development of the Sahara and of other deserts the water 
scientists are taking steps to ensure that the new settlements do not overspend 
this ‘water budget’. 

Another kind of warning was given in the World Health Organization’s 
report to the conference. It concerns the grim disease bilharzia. This is a disease 
which gets into the blood system and the organs, and causes the swelling of limbs 
and premature death. The parasite is transmitted to humans by water snails. 
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It now afflicts some 150 million people and is creeping, like the snail, across 
continents. 

One incidental, and unforeseen result is that the disease is increasing as new 
irrigation projects create suitable conditions for the vector snails. It does not 
take long for non-infected people to become infected. For example, in the 
Gezira area of the Sudan, infection was seen only sporadically before the 
introduction of irrigation. A survey afterwards showed that the infection rate 
for children had reached as much as 80 per cent in some places. 

As WHO pointed out, the problem is highly complex. Before any extension 
of irrigation schemes is undertaken proper safeguards should be applied. These 
involve treating human beings who already have the disease, introducing 
sanitary measures to prevent the eggs from getting into the water, killing off the 
snails and preventing people from drinking or entering contaminated water. 
Technically all this is difficult enough, but the human problem is even more 
difficult because the disease is often accepted as normal so that ‘no one thinks 
of going for treatment or even of reporting such everyday symptoms to a 
doctor’. 

It is now recognized that the desert locust, and the destructive plagues it 
represents, are influenced by human factors. Swarm-breeding in the Sudan, 
Senegal and Mauritania can be traced to land disturbed by cultivation. In the 
Sudan, for example, crops such as sorghum and maize are important for the 
survival of adult locusts during the dry season when wild grasses are not 
suitable for food. 

But Dr. B. P. Uvarov, F.R.S., of the Anti-Locust Research Centre, London, 
one of the world’s greatest authorities on locusts, pointed out, in Paris, that 
they were only one of innumerable destructive pests which are encouraged by 
measures men take to extend their cultivation. Desert insects discover a 
voracious appetite for harvest crops. For example, one of the most destructive 
pests in the southern United States is the beet leafhopper which transmits a 
virus. Its original food plants were desert bushes, such as the sagebrush and 
salt-bushes from which it migrated to the beet plantations. The American 
sunflower introduced into Russia as an ornamental plant in the eighteenth 
century became an economic source of oil in more recent times. But as a crop 
it acquired over 50 pests from the wild plants of the neighbourhoods in which 
it was cultivated. 

Even highly desirable modern measures, like the planting of trees as wind- 
breaks and shelter-belts, bring their insect hazards. In the USSR, grain crops 
in areas protected by belts became liable to attack from hessian fly, frit-fly, flea 
beetles, etc. In extreme instances they nullified the undoubted increase in 
production made possible by the shelter-belt. 

Dr. Uvarov pointed out that chemical control methods could not be the 
answer since they could at best protect only existing crops and had to be 
continuous and expensively maintained. Any large-scale development plans 
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should be preceded by a comprehensive study of all local insects and of the 
effects of various land use practices on them. Development should be planned 
to cheat them. He suggested that a ‘mobile mission’ should be sent into the 
semi-arid areas of Africa, where large-scale food production measures were 
projected, and should spend three years investigating the insect fauna. 

Glib answers of ten years ago no longer serve today. Then the truth seemed 
self-evident——if only the denuded areas could be revegetated, the cover could 
help to hold the water in the ground; and the desert water-table would be raised. 
So, the argument ran, trees or shrubs should be planted which would find their 
own ground-water level. But the geologists and hydrologists are no longer so 
sure. It has been shown that many trees or shrubs which were regarded as 
desert ‘fixers’ are extravagant in their use of ground water and even herbage 
can defeat the object. 

An instance cited was that the water used by a square mile of cotton trees 
or salt cedars would be equal to the consumption by a*city of 25,000 people 
and that plants which subsist.on meagre amounts of soil moisture from scanty 
rainfall reduce, dry out the soil and prevent the downward seepage which would 
replenish the ground-water reservoirs. 

It has been found that, in certain desert conditions, growth of such trees and 
plants is more expensive in terms of water consumption than cultivation of most 
irrigated crops. 

Also, it used to seem self-evident that the water-table should be raised to 
help feed surface springs or wells. Balance of opinion would now dispute that 
and even argue that the water-table in the hot deserts should be lowered below 
the point where the soil heat would evaporate it, and that this underground 
water should be treated as a cistern from which water could be piped to meet 
specified needs. 

By the efforts of the scientists, who, from six continents, have combined in 
the Unesco arid zone programme, experiment and experience have been shared 
and desert problems reappraised. 

As Claude Bernard, the great French physiologist said a hundred years ago: 
‘In knowledge pursue, but in ignorance refrain.’ The man-made deserts are 
reminders of mistakes that this generation cannot afford to make and to magnify. 





A committee of experts, entrusted with the task of preparing the draft of an 
international convention concerning the protection of performers, makers of 
phonograms and broadcasters (the so-called: ‘neighbouring rights’) met in the 
Peace Palace at The Hague from 9 to 20 May 1960 on the invitation of the 
Government of the Netherlands. The draft so prepared, as well as a report 
of the proceedings reflecting the various points of view expressed at the meeting 
will be submitted in 1961 to a diplomatic conference which. will adopt an 
international convention on the subject. 

The committee was convened jointly. by the Directors-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and Unesco, and the Director of the Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works (the Berne 
Union). The heads of the three organizations just mentioned had established 
a list of sixteen States' representing the various regions of the world, the 
governments of which were asked to suggest the names of a number of experts 
from their respective countries, who, because of their familiarity with the 
subject, could participate effectively in the work of the committee. On the 
basis of these suggestions two experts from each country? were selected, it 
being understood that they would act in the committee in their personal capacity 
and would not bind their respective governments. 

In view of the number and diversity of groups whose interests would be 
directly or indirectly affected by the proposed convention, it was decided to 
establish a list of the most representative non-governmental international 
organizations from among these groups. These organizations were asked. to 
name representatives who would have full right of discussion and the possibility 
to have their points of view recorded, although without the right to vote. They 
were thus able to put forward to the committee their desiderata and provide 
information on the practical aspects of the rights to be granted by the proposed 
instrument. Some fifteen organizations were invited, representing societies of 


1. Argentina, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany (Federal Republic), India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, Yugoslavia. 

. Only 31 experts participated since one of the Argentine experts was unable, at the 
last minute, to travel to The Hague. 
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s, film producers and of course the groups most directly interested, that 
to say, international associations of performers, makers of phonograms and 
ing organizations. The representatives of these organizations partici- 
actively’ and constructively in the debates and were able to furnish to 
experts most valuable information on the actual practice followed in their 
Various fields in connexion with the rights to be included in the future 

» The opening session of the committee of experts was presided over by 
Dr. Abbas Ammar, Assistant Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, who welcomed the participants in the name of his organization. 
Professor Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General of Unesco, and Mr. Charles 
Magnin, Vice-Director of the Berne Bureau, also addressed the meeting on 
behalf of their respective organizations. Immediately thereafter the committee 
elected by acclamation Professor G. H. C. Bodenhausen (Netherlands) as its 
chairman, and proceeded to the election of the other officers. The bureau of 
the committee was formed as follows; Vice-chairmen, Messrs. Celakovsky 
(Czechoslovakia), Junco (Mexico), Merani (India), Monaco (Italy) and Wiens 
(United States of America); General rapporteur, Mr. Wallace (United 
Kingdom); Chairman of the Drafting Committee, Mr. Puget (France). 

The working languages of the committee were English, French and Spanish. 
The discussions were based on documents and rules of procedure prepared 
jointly by the secretariats of the three sponsoring organizations. Furthermore, 
in order to facilitate the debates the secretariat prepared, on the proposal of 
the chairman, an outline of the various questions to be examined in the course 
of the discussion. At the end of its meetings the committee adopted 
unanimously the text of a draft convention containing seventeen articles and 
the report submitted by the general rapporteur. Annexed thereto is a proposal 
presented by a certain number of experts with regard to the structure of the 
convention, which the committee did not vote upon. The draft convention 
adopted deals only with questions of substance since it was decided to leave to 
the secretariats of the three sponsoring organizations the task of preparing 
draft proposals to the diplomatic conference concerning the so-called final 
clauses of the new instrument. 

Before commenting in a general manner on the substantial provisions of 
the draft convention, it may be useful to recall briefly the historical background 
of the project under consideration, which tends to grant rights to performers, 
makers of phonograms and broadcasters. These rights constitute what are 
commonly called the ‘neighbouring rights’ to copyright, because of their close 
relationship with the last-mentioned right and because of the fact that in a 
number of States they are regulated within the framework of national copyright 
legislation. 

With the invention of printing, authors of literary, scientific and artistic 
works were obliged to seek legal protection, first at the national and later at 
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the international level, against the illegal use of their works. A’ similar 
development has occurred in recent. years with the advent of new and rapid 
means of reproduction and transmission of sounds and images such as radio and 
television broadcasting, high fidelity and stereophonic recording. Although 
these later inventions affected copyright, intellectual creators had already 
obtained adequate national and international protection and thus were able to 
defend their rights. This was not the case with regard to performers, recorders 
and broadcasters, who had practically no means of preventing the clandestine 
usage of their performances, recordings and broadcasts for commercial 
purposes. 

The study of some of the problems just mentioned had been envisaged among 
the activities of the International Labour Organisation since 1928 due to 
the influence the recent inventions could have on the employment of actors, 
musicians, etc. The Berne Bureau had been asked in turn to examine the 
question by the 1948 Brussels Conference for the revision of the Berne 
Convention. Finally, the Director-General of Unesco, acting upon recommend- 
ations formulated by the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee and by 
certain of the Member States, included the question in the 1957-58 programme 
of the Organization. These recommendations mentioned the fact that because 
of their affinity and close relationship with copyright and Unesco’s responsibility 
with respect to the Universal Copyright Convention, the proposed rights came 
within its competence. 

During the past few years the three intergovernmental organizations have 
carried out, sometimes individually and sometimes jointly, a series of activities 
in this domain by means of research studies by the secretariats, meetings of 
study groups and small committees. Because of a certain measure of diversity 
in their approach to the problem and due to differences in their structure, it 
was necessary to proceed to the preparation of two separate draft instruments, 
one in 1956 under the auspices of the ILO office and the other by a committee 
of experts convened by the Berne Union and Unesco in 1957 (the so-called 
ILO and Monaco Drafts). These two drafts were submitted to States for 
comments in 1957. The majority of the States felt that the two drafts had a 
certain number of points of divergence and that under the circumstances it 
would be useful to convene a new committee of experts which would attempt 
to iron out these differences and prepare a single document, which could be 
submitted to a diplomatic conference. In this respect it was felt that the 
proposed instrument should contain principles of a general nature which would 
ensure its adoption by the conference and its ratification by a great number 
of States. 

The draft convention prepared by the committee of experts constitutes a 
great step forward in the international protection of performers, recorders and 
broadcasters. The draft is modest in scope but it must be remembered ‘that 
the subject-matter of the convention is of recent origin and that there are 
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still many States in which no national legislation exists on the question. The 
modesty of its provisions is the fruit of compromises arrived at in order to 
conciliate divergent points of view. 

The draft had to provide three-fold international protection for performers, 
recorders and broadcasters. With regard to the first category it was necessary 
to grant to actors, musicians and other artistes, especially those engaged in 
activities connected with radio and television broadcasting and with the 
phonographic industry, international protection against the unauthorized utili- 
zation of their performances, as for example through recording or broadcasting 
of their live performances or by off-the-air recording of their broadcast 
performances. As far as recorders and broadcasters were concerned, protection 
is envisaged ‘against ‘piracy’ and certain other uses of their recordings and 
broadcasts. A typical example would be the clandestine recording or 
retransmission for commercial purposes of phonographic records or of radio 
broadcasts. Another instance is the showing in public premises of television 
broadcasts on a large screen for which payment of an entry fee is required. It 
seems evident that in the cases just mentioned these unauthorized uses prejudice 
the persons or organizations involved who have contributed their personal 
efforts or have spent considerable funds in the presentation of their broadcasts 
or in the production of their phonographic records. 

As cam be seen from what has just been mentioned, the claims made by the 
three interested categories, while entirely justified, raised a number of problems 
due to the interrelationship existing between them and also because of the 
incidence the granting of new rights would have on those of the authors and 
eventually on those of the general. public itself. The situation was further 
complicated by the fact that the economic and social factors involved varied 
from country to country, and in many cases gave rise to diametrically opposed 
situations. Moreover, while providing international protection for the groups 
involved, it was necessary to ensure the greatest possible liberty to the free 
flow of ideas and information and to cultural exchanges such as the interna- 
tional exchange of television programmes. 

It is to be noted that the draft convention prepared at The Hague takes 
into account the very involved relationships of the various interested groups 
and seeks to establish certain minima of protection for the benefit of performers, 
recorders and broadcasters while safeguarding the rights of authors of literary, 
scientific and cultural works. This last safeguard is further assured through 
the provision that the new convention shall apply only between States parties 
to the Universal Copyright Convention or Members of the Berne Union. 

The committee of experts under review represents an example of interna- 
tional co-operation. The secretariats of the three responsible organizations 
deployed every effort possible in order to assure the success of the meeting 
through efficient co-ordination. The competent officials collaborated very 
closely in preparing the documentation and in providing the secretariat to the 
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committee. In view of the diversity of| interests’ affected by the proposed 
instrument, great care was taken in the selection of experts in order to ensure 
that the committee would group a representative cross-section of the various 
tendencies involved. 

In accordance with the procedure agreed to by the sponsoring organizations, 
the draft convention and the report adopted unanimously by the committee of 
experts will be transmitted shortly to all States for their observations and 
suggestions. It is expected that in 1961 the heads of the three organizations will 
jointly convene, in the territory of a Member State and with the collaboration 
of that State, the diplomatic conference which will adopt the text of the interna- 


tional convention concerning the protection of performers, record makers and 
broadcasters. 
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International campaign to save 
the monuments of Nubia: 

Action committee and expert 
committee hold first meetings 


When Mg. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General of Unesco, inaugurated on 
8 March the international campaign to save the monuments of Nubia, he 
announced the creation of three international committees destined to help the 
Organization in this campaign: the Committee of Patrons, headed by his 
Majesty King Gustav VI Adolph of Sweden; the International Action 
Committee composed of eminent figures in the fields of culture and finance, 
and the Advisory Committee of Experts set up by the United Arab Republic 
in accord with the Director-General.' 

The International Action Committee held its first meeting in Paris from 
16 to 18 May with Mr. Veronese presiding. It was pleased to note that, under 
encouragement from Unesco National Commissions, special national commit- 
tees had already been formed or were being formed in a certain number of 
countries, including Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Lebanon, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia. These 
committees are extremely important in organizing the campaign at the national 
level and the International Action Committee formulated suggestions to 
stimulate their creation, where they do not yet exist, and to guide their efforts, 
where they are already at work. 

The International Action Committee also noted with satisfaction various 
concrete offers of co-operation in carrying out documentation, excavations and 
the transfer of temples as well as possible financial contributions to the entire 
undertaking and, in particular, to the preservation in situ of Abu Simbel and 
Philae. As far as financial contributions are concerned—a matter upon which, 
naturally, the committee concentrated most of its attention because here efforts 
must be made to reach both governments and private groups—the committee 
learned of the decision of the Belgian Government to earmark a contribution 
of one million Belgian francs in the national budget and of the possibility that ~ 
the President of the United States might be authorized, if he saw fit, to use 
for the campaign American Government funds in Egypt in Egyptian pounds, 
which now amount to 20-25 million dollars. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, April 1960, vol. VI, no. 4, pp. 145-151. 
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Finally, the International Action Committee drew up, for the Director 
General, a series of observations and suggestions concerning Unesco’s role ‘in 
the organization of the campaign and in the conducting of the operations 
themselves, concerning both the major tasks of protecting Abu Simbel and 
Philae and of moving temples, and the archacological tasks of protection, 
documentation: and excavation. These suggestions will be the subject of 
consultations between the Director-General and the two governments concerned, 

A few days later, from 23 May to 1 June, the first meeting of the Advisory 
Committee of Experts set up by the United Arab Republic, was held in Cairo 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Fritz Gysin, chairman of the Advisory Board 
of the International Council of Museums and director of the National Museum 
at Ziirich. His Excellency Mr. Saroite Okacha, Minister of Culture and 
National Guidance for the Egyptian Province of the United Arab Republic and 
Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General of Unesco, who represented Unesco 
throughout the meeting, addressed the inaugural session. Mr. Okacha stressed 
the importance of the efforts made by his government and of the sacrifices his 
country is making to save the Nubian monuments. Mr. Maheu summarized the 
present status of the campaign, the results of the Director-General’s appeal to 
the world, and also the first steps taken by the Organization to prepare for 
the protection and the transfer of monuments. 

The expert committee recommended that approved missions be supplied 
with maps on a scale of 1/10,000 and with the aerial photographs used in 
preparing them. It advised the Organization of various missions including a 
reconnaissance expedition to identify new archaeological sites (with the help 
of the University of London); a mission to locate prehistoric sites (with the 
participation of specialists from the United States); and several epigraphic 
missions for the recording of inscriptions and frescoes (with the collaboration 
of specialists from Czechoslovakia, France, India and the United States). 

The expert committee also recommended the acceptance of several offers 
of participation in excavations which would be carried out at Qasr Ibrim 
(proposal of the Egypt Exploration Society), Gebel Adda (German Federal 
Republic), Sabagura and Sheikh Da’ud (Spain and the University of Milan). It 
also replied favourably to offers to undertake excavations from the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago (both banks of the Nile between Dehmit 
and Kalabsha), Yale University and the University of Pennsylvania (at 
Kuban or Tochke), the French Institute for Oriental Archaeology (the area 
of Wadi es Seboua, both banks) and the USSR (the area of Wadi Allagi and 
Dakka). The committee also favoured tentative offers made by Austria, the 
Netherlands and the Turin Institute. As far as documentation is concerned, 
it recommended that offers already made by France, Belgium, Austria and 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago should be accepted. 

The programme drawn up by the Antiquities Department of the United 
Arab Republic for the removal of temples between 1960 and 1964 was 
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approved. Beginning this. summer, authorities in the Egyptian Province will 
undertake ‘the transfer of the temples of Taffeh and Debod. The committee 
proposed that Belgian financial aid should be used, during the winter of 
1960-61, to remove the temple of Amada. It also showed extreme interest 
in the.offer of the German Federal Republic concerning the removal of a 
temple—-perhaps the temple of Kalabsha—and that of the USSR. concerning 
the possible transfer of the temple of Kertassi. 

The Government of the United Arab Republic has approved the proposals 
submitted to it by the committee concerning grants-in-return to nations and 
institutions participating in the campaign. 

Finally, the experts appointed a sub-committee which will meet in between 
sessions of the Advisory Committee and which will study all pending questions, 
particularly urgent new offers. This sub-committee is composed of a represent- 
ative of the Director-General of Unesco, a representative of the Government 
of the United Arab Republic, Mr. Gysin, as chairman of the committee, and 
of Mr. John Wilson, director of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago and rapporteur of the committee. In the event of his absence, 
Mr. Wilson will be replaced by Mrs. Christiane Desroches-Noblecourt,. chief 
curator of the Louvre in Paris and Unesco advisor to the Documentation and 
Study Centre for the History of the Art and Civilization of Ancient Egypt 
in Cairo. 














Free Flow agreement marks tenth year 


by JULIAN BEHRSTOCK 


Head of Division, 
Department of Mass Communication 


On 17 June 1960 the General Conference of Unesco adopted the Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural. Materials... This 
tenth anniversary offers a good vantage point from which to glance at the 

Agreement’s past progress and future prospects. Milestones of the Agreement’s 

first decade are: 

17 June 1950, adopted unanimously by the General Conference at its fifth 
session in Florence; 

22 November 1950, opened for signature at United Nations Headquarters, 
New York; 

21 May 1952, entry into force upon ratification, by ten countries; 

October 1957, convening of a two-week meeting in Geneva, attended by 
government experts from 52 countries, to review the application of the 
Agreement after its first five years of operation. 

The Agreement now has 33 Contracting States'.and a considerable number 

of other countries are in the process of joining it. The most recent, develop- 

ment occurred in the. United States, where the Agreement has been ratified 
by the Senate, preparatory to the passage of enabling legislation, 

The Agreement is inspired directly by the article of the Unesco Constitution 
which enjoins the Organization to ‘recommend such international agreements 
as may be necessary to promote the free flow of ideas by word and image’, 
It carries out this aim by reducing tariff and trade obstacles to the circulation 
of materials by which ideas are disseminated. Books, newspapers, periodicals, 
printed music and works of art are granted duty-free entry, and the same 
privilege is extended to newsreels, educational films and recordings, science 
equipment and articles for the blind..when consigned to approved institutions. 
In addition to this quite sweeping customs exemption, the Agreement places 
a ceiling on taxes (same level as for domestic items) and other fees (approximate 


1. Afghanistan, Austria, Belgium, Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, El Salvador, 
Finland, France, Germany (Federal Republic of), Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Israel, Jordan, Laos,’ Luxembourg, Malaya (Federation of), Monaco, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, United Arab 
Republic (Egypt), United Kingdom, Viet-Nam, Yugoslavia. Two of these countries, 
Belgium and the United Kingdom, have extended’ the Agreement to cover 40 non-self- 
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Gost of services ‘rendered). Foreign exchange and’ licences are to be granted 

r importation of books and publications needed by public libraries and, as far 
X= po for the other materials covered by the Agreement. Finally, 
Ponteacting States agree to simplify administrative procedures governing the 
importation of these materials, facilitate their expeditious and safe customs 
clearance and, in general, promote their free circulation. 


1,000 million beneficiaries 


Almost a thousand million people now benefit from the Agreement. Impressive 
as this figure may be, perhaps the Agreement has had an even wider impact. 
Its main achievement is’ that it-has succeeded in establishing an international 
standard ‘of treatment tobe accorded educational, scientific and cultural 
materials. Thus, a number of Member States have affirmed that, while unable 
as yet to join the Agreement because of difficulty in accepting one or another 
of its provisions, they are applying it as far as possible. They add that they 
expect eventually to overcome such difficulties, e.g. foreign exchange shortages, 
and become Cofitracting’ States. Thus, the Geneva meeting of 1957 was not 
being over-optimistic when it expressed the hope that the Agreement would 
eventually beso ‘widely’ applied’ as’ to ‘make it a ‘universal instrument for 
facilitating the importation of‘educational, scientific and cultural materials’. 

In its ‘first’ decade, the’ Agreement'‘has’ managed to spread its influence 
downward from the lofty level ‘of intergovernmental conferences. It has 
enlisted the’ support of a ‘large number of organizations representing the arts 
and letters, mass communication, ¢ducation’and science. More than that, the 
individual; bringing home a paifiting from a trip‘abroad or ordering a book from 
a book-shop isfatiother country, has come to expect that he will be unhampered 
and untaxed inthe process and, if necessary, to assért his claim to such 
treatment’on ‘the ‘basis ‘of ‘the Unesco Agreement.’ In ‘this way the Agreement 
begins to become part of the fabric’ of day-to-day life il aiey "Count, which 
is 090 the best promise of its durability. 


Revenue waived by governments 


The' measure of the success of the Agreement is clearly the degree to which it 
has made it easier and’ cheaper for the materials it covers to flow across 
frontiers. A practical yardstick, therefore, is the amount of revenue which 
governments have been prepared to forego by removing import duties which 
would otherwise be reflected in the prices paid for books, works of art, 
scientific equipment and other materials. This waiving of revenue is, in effect, 
a fornr of indirect assistance to domestic educational and’ cultural advancement. 
A government official in one Member State put the point. bluntly during the 
parliamentary discussion of ratification in his country: ‘In many instances, the 
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institutions with which this legislation would be particularly concerned) havé 
limited budgets, and the fact that they could. buy more of these materials 
because they did not have to pay duty°would mean an expansion of their 
activities based on education.’ Although precise estimates are difficult, it is 
reasonable to suppose, on the basis of figures supplied by a few Contracting 
States, that the total in revenue waived each year is at least equal in amount 
to Unesco’s annual budget. 

Equally as important as the reduction of costs is the elimination of complex 
export and import procedures which delay and sometimes block the passage 
of information materials. Reports used to abound of books being taxed by 
their weight and of sculpture being assessed as industrial metal or paintings 
as packing material. Such episodes are now becoming increasingly rare, thanks 
largely to the Unesco Agreement. 

The current of opinion set in motion by Unesco has inspired other interna- 
tional and regional organizations to take action in this same field. The Council 
of Europe and the Organization of American States have begun drafting 
agreements providing for regional trade concessions supplementary to those 
offered under the Unesco Agreement. The intergovernmental Customs 
Co-operation Council is also. well on the way to adoption of a much-needed 
accord permitting the temporary importation of mass communication equipment 
used in international film production or photographic reportage. 

Not the least, albeit negative, featureof the Agreement’s ten years is that 
they have been unmarred by disputes.‘ The Agreement has proved to be a 
clean-cut international instrument and its provisions for the settlement of 
differences of interpretation have gone happily unutilized. 

From 1950 to 1960, in'sum, the Agreement has moved a long way towards 
accomplishment of the aim set for’it by the General Conference at Florence— 
‘the progressive elimination of trade barriers to the free flow of educational, 
scientific and cultural» materials.’ see taeeiie tan nase a 
the next decade may mark the completion of the task. 
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Seventh conference 
of non-governmental organizations 


In opening the Seventh Conference of International Non-governmental 
Organizations Approved for Consultative Arrangements with Unesco, held at 
Paris from 30 May to 2 June, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General of 
Unesco, said: 

‘I have no fear for the future of the relations between Unesco and the non- 
governmental organizations, for these relations rest upon a more solid base 
than rules of procedure or administrative arrangements. The real basis of our 
co-operation is the deep affinity between the objectives of your organizations and 
those of Unesco—the ideal which is the reason, explicit or implicit, for the 
existence of all your organizations. This moral pact which reciprocally binds 
Unesco and the non-governmental organizations obliges us to deepen our 
collaboration and together to face, unitedly, the tasks imposed on all by the 
rapid transformation of the world in which we live. That is also our duty 
toward the man of tomorrow—the theme which you have wisely made the 
central one of your conference.’ 

In these words Mr. Veronese placed emphasis on the interest and importance 
of the work accomplished by these very diverse organizations which all serve 
the cause of mutual understanding among peoples and co-operation toward 
peace. He also drew the delegates’ attention to the interest of the debate that 
was to occupy an entire day of the seventh NGO conference, under the subject, 
‘The man of tomorrow: humanist and man of science.’ 

The rapprochement of two attitudes of men of culture—the humanist and 
the scientist—and their apparent opposition was to be the most discussed topic, 
as was immediately recognized by Professor Pierre Auger as he opened the 
debate over which he presided. Citing the secular quarrel between the 
traditionalists and the moderns, Professor Auger described the positions of 
the two forces: ‘the humanists occupy the terrain, and therefore are in - 
a favourable situation’, and ‘the virulent insurrection of the scientists makes 
them even stronger because they have other arms than the traditional ones’. 
He did not spare either side in his criticisms, to conclude that ‘modern man 
needs two attitudes’. 

The theme of ‘the search for communication’, as enunciated by Mrs. Alice 
Arnold, President of the conference, was developed by Mr. René Poirier, 
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professor at the Sorbonne and member of the French Institute, by 
Dr, A. M. J. F,, Michels, professor at, the University of Amsterdam, and by 
Sir Ronald Syme, professor at the University of Oxford and Secretary-General 
of the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 

Mr. Poirier, in a long and impassioned exposition and defence of the concept 
of humanism, spoke not without reserve; he accepted the fact that the humanists 
had been described, in the phrase of Auguste Comte, as an army ‘that numbered 
more dead than living’, but, to deepen the concept of a living humanism, he 
spoke of ‘the search in us for the man profound, ideal, hidden from us’ and 
the quest for ‘a method which comes at the same time from both art and history, 
to create a way of communication’, 

His criticism of the adversary—the scientist—whom he reproached for 
excessive specialization and the resultant ‘dehumanization’, was however less 
severe than his criticism of a world menaced by having too much of the facilities 
of life, destructive of spiritual inquiry; and by a boredom which would come 
from such excess as it gradually eroded one’s freedom of thought. For educa- 
tion, which will form the man of tomorrow, Mr.. Poirier voiced the wish of a 
broadened humanism, regenerated and made universal by the recourse to other 
sources such as those of India or the Far East. 

The exposition of the scientific idea was presented with objectivity by 
Dr. Michels, who said that if the two camps. ‘do not understand each other, 
it is essentially a problem of finding clearer definitions’, and, he added; a 
problem of ‘extremists’. Citing the scientists’ opposition to Kant and the 
distinction established by the great German philosopher between intellectual 
knowledge and exact knowledge, he. compared the scientist, facing reality, to 
a painter facing his model. “The true scientist’, he said, ‘understands, first, 
that he will never understand creation.’ And so Dr. Michels concluded that 
it is necessary for science and humanism to work together to form the ‘basic 
culture of education’. 

Sir Ronald Syme also advocated a, synthesis of the two attitudes. While he 

that ‘there is now, a type of technological civilization that is 
irresistible’, he noted that, since Grece of the. sixth century B.c. there have been 
men of science who. were. also ‘philosophers, legislators and even poets’. 
According to Sir Ronald, the opposition between the concepts of humanism 
and of science arises only from material reasons—the vast range of studies and 
work necessitated by the age of technology—and that these need not prevent 
a reconciliation linked to the very idea of democracy. 

Other contributions were made to the discussion which broadly defined the 
problem of ‘The man of tomorrow’. Answering Dr. J. F. Delafresnaye 
(Council for International Organizations of the Medical Sciences), Professor 
Auger insisted on the role of the humanistic studies in the reconciliation of the 
‘adverse camps’, and Dr. Michels. emphasized the interest of the introduction 
of scientific methods into the humanities—an idea defended by Mr. Henri 
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Lauggier (International League for the Rights of Man). The opposition created 
between the scientific idea and the religious ideal was also discussed by Father 
Russo (Pax Romana), Mr. Barker (World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations) and Dr. A. Steinberg (World Jewish Congress). — 

Dr. P. Aujoulat (International Movement for Fraternal Union among Races 
and Peoples) presented the problem ‘of ‘The African man ‘of tomorrow’, and 
Mr. T. Diop (Society of African Culture) eloquently discussed the problem, 
insisting on the difference in the ‘hierarchy of dangers’ on the African continent 
as compared to the West. Calling for an ‘African technology adapted to the 
realities’, he said that ‘human awareness is developing and is leading us to 
integrate into the concept of humanism disciplines that we had not been 
accustomed to see in it’. As an objective of tomorrow, he added, Africa will 
give its aid to the West in return for aid received in the past. 

Other interventions were made by Mr. H. M. R. Keyes (international 
Association of Universities), Dr. Grace Spofford and Mrs. Kamala Dhingra 
(International Council of Women), Mr. Taggart Shaw (World Friendship 
Federation), Dr. R. Fraser (international Council of Scientific Unions) and 
Dr J. P. van Praag (international Humanist and Ethical Union). Dr. Claire 
Préaux (International Federation of University Women), defining humanism as 
‘the study of ourselves’, and science as ‘the study of what is not us’, said that the 
‘study of what is not us is definitely of service to man’. 

This seventh conference of the international non-governmental organizations 
was without doubt “the largest assembly of non-governmental organizations 
co-operating with Unesco’ that had ever been held: 96 organizations were 
officially represented by’ 190 delegates. Observers from the United Nations 

The conference reviewed the reports prepared by three working parties set 
up at the time of the sixth conference, in 1958.The reports dealt with 
‘Education for international understanding and co-operation’, “Equality of 
access Of women to education’, and ‘The problems of youth organizations’. 
The second report was transmitted by the Unesco Secretariat to the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of Women. 

Among the resolutions adopted ‘at the end of the conference was one recom- 
mending the setting up of working parties for 1960-62 to study the other 
questions: ‘The extension of international collaboration in the field of education, 
of sciencé and of culture in the countries of Africa’, and ‘Youth in the modern 
world—how to prepare it for its role in society and economic fife’. Another 
working group would be set up to study an additional theme which might 
be provided by the discussions on “The man of tomorrow, humanist and man 
of science’. - 

The conference elected its new committee, which will have as President 
Mr. Bernard Ducret (World University Service). 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The Director-General returned to Paris on 6 May, after visiting London, with 
the Chairman and members. of the Executive Board, on the invitation of the 
British Government, 

On 9 May, the Director-General addressed a meeting of all the members 
of the Secretariat, to acquaint them with the decisions recently adopted by 
the ois e¢ Board and. explain Unesco’s prospects during the forthcoming 
moni 

On the oceasion. of a visit to Paris by Sir Julian Huxley, the Director-General 
gave a luncheon party in his honour. 

On 11 May, the Director-General gave. a luncheon party for the President 
and members of the International Commission for a ‘History of the Scientific 
and Cultural Development of Mankind’, in connexion with the meeting of the 
Commission. In the afternoon of that day, he addressed the opening meeting 
of the General Symposium on Arid Zone Problems. 

On 12 May, he received at Unesco House H.E. Dr. René Schick, Minister 
of Education of the Republic of Nicaragua. On the same day, he also received 
Mr. R. H, M. Koesoemo Joedo, Assistant Secretary of the Netherlands National 
Commission, and Miss Marie Elba Gutierrez, Secretary of the Bolivian National 
Commission. 

The Director-General presided, over the meeting of the International Action 
Committee set up in connexion with the campaign to save the monuments of 
Nubia, held at Unesco House,.from 16 to 18 May. 

On 18 May, he gave a luncheon party in honour of Mr. Sen, Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO). On the same day, he received at Unesco House H.S.H. Prince Pierre 
of Monaco. 

In the evening of 19 ~~ in response to an invitation from the ‘Institut 
d’Etude du Développement Economique et Social’, he gave a talk on ‘The role 
hebtutiennahdiaaesemmanttadaamnaia abeaieedanent. 

On 23 May, the Director-General received Mr. Krsto Crvenkovski, Secretary 
for Education and Culture of the Federal Executive Council of Yugoslavia. 

On 25 May, the Director-General received Dr. Beeby, the new Ambassador 
of New Zealand in Paris. He also received Mr. Zalimca Borda, the new 
Permanent Delegate of Colombia, and Mr. Inge Auestad, Secretary of the 
Norwegian National Commission. 

On 30 May, the instrument of ratification by France of the Convention 
concerning the International Exchange of Publications and of the Convention 
concerning the Exchange of Official Publications and Government Documents 
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Between. States. were deposited, with the Director-General. Mr. Julien Cain, 
a member of the Executive Board, and Mr. R. Morisset, Permanent Delegate 
of France to Unesco, were present at this ceremony. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the Director-General opened the Seventh 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations Approved for 
Consultative Arrangements with Unesco, and made a speech. 

On 31 May, in the presence of H.E. Baron Jaspar, Belgian Ambassador, 
the instrument of ratification by Belgium of the Universal Copyright Convention 
was deposited with the Director-General. 

Also on 31 May, the Director-General gave a luncheon party in honour of 
Mr. T. H. Marshall, Director of the Department of Social Sciences, who, having 
reached the retiring age, is leaving the Secretariat. 


Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General, attended, in Cairo, the first session 
of the Advisory Committee of Experts set up by the Government of the United 
Arab Republic in connexion with the campaign to save the sites and monuments 
of Nubia. The session was opened on 23 May by Mr. Saroite Okacha, Minister 
of Culture and National Guidance of the Province of E; and lasted until 
1 June; it was presided over by Mr. Gysin, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
for the International Council of Museums and Director of the Ziirich National 
Museum. 

Mr. Maheu took advantage of his visit to Cairo to discuss with the authorities 
various questions concerning i Be csigteen teeter or Mace» wig 
United Arab Republic. These questions were in particular, during 
a conversation with Mr. Kamal Eddine Hussein, Minister of Education of 
the United Arab Republic, and at a meeting of the National Commission 
presided over by Mr. Naguib Hashem, Minister of Education of the Province of 
Egypt, and attended by Professor Mohamed Awad, a member of the Executive 


Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General, returned to Paris on 6 May, 
after accompanying the Director-General on his official visit to London. 

Mr. Jean Thomas was at The Hague from 8 to 11 May, to represent the 
Director-General at a meeting of the Committee of Experts for the preparation 
of International Regulations on the Rights of Performers, Producers of Phono- 
graphic Records and Broadcasting Organizations. He made a speech at the 
committee’s opening meeting. 


Mr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General, returned on 5 May, from 
London, where he had accompanied the Director-General. 

On 6 May, Mr. Adiseshiah presided over a meeting attended by representa- 
tives of the International Labour Office and the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board. This meeting discussed organizational questions relating to 
the centre for the training and guidance of experts and leaders of international 
non-governmental organizations, at the Chateau du Bois du Rocher. 

Mr. Adiseshiah made.a speech on the occasion of a seminar on international 
co-operation organized, under the auspices of the Italian National Commission, 
by the Italian Society for International Organizations, from 18 to 20 May. 

From 21 to 31 May, Mr. Adiseshiah was in New York, where he attended 
the fourth session of the Consultative Board of the Special Fund. He also had 
talks with several members of the secretariat of the Technical Assistance Board 
on questions connected with the various projects on hand. 
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EDUCATION 


The reorganization of education in Libya 


Unesco has just appointed an Arab educator to advise the Libyan authorities 
on the reorganization of education, more particularly in the Fezzan. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Yasin (Jordan) has been chosen for this mission. He was 
formerly attached to the American University of Cairo and has been in charge 
of the teacher-training school at Amman since 1953. The mission comes under 
the technical assistance programme. 

In Libya, Mr. Yasin will carry out his duties mainly in Sebha, the capital 
of the Fezzan. He will also work in co-operation with the planning services of 
the Libyan Ministry of Education. 

Mr. Yasin, who studied at the Cairo University, subsequently became the 
Assistant Dean of its Department of Education, where he taught journalism 
among other subjects. In 1947 and 1948, he was secretary of the municipality 
of Jaffa, his native town. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Science teaching in secondary schools in Tropical Africa 


In December next, Unesco will organize in Abidjan a Study Conference on 
Science Teaching in Secondary Schools in Tropical Africa. The present position 
and requirements of science teaching—with regard to its aims, curricula, 
methods and equipment—the recruitment, training and further training of 
specialized teachers, and the popularization of science, will be the main 
questions discussed. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Social science teaching at the Universities of Damascus and Teheran 


Mr. Paul Minon (Belgium), Unesco expert at the University of Damascus, has 
organized at that university a series of lectures on methods of sociological 
research (for students of the Faculty of Education) and on the applications of 
the social sciences (for students at the Faculty of Arts). He is also examining, 
in close contact with the university authorities and the various specialists 
concerned, the problems involved in the possible establishment of a sociological 
research centre attached to the university. 

Mr. Pierre Bessaignet, Unesco expert at the University of Teheran, is at 
present giving lectures on ethnology for students of the Institute of Social 
Studies and Research and for those of the Faculty of Arts who are studying 
for a sociology degree. He is also giving lectures on ethnology for officials of 
the Folklore Service, which has the task of setting up an ethnographical 
museum. Lastly, Mr. Bessaignet has organized a seminar on anthropological 
research and is preparing to study the living conditions of nomadic tribes. 
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Implementation of a programme of rural development in Laos 


It was recently decided to draw up, on the basis of co-operation between several 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, a broad programme of rural 
development in Laos. This programme will be carried out by four teams. 
ase aa tan ny Soph vole ile wae, ~ aa all 
social anthropology. The programme, coming under the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance, will begin to be carried into effect between now and 
the end of the year. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Unesco Art Slides collection 


As part.of Unesco’s programme for the dissemination of the visual arts, and in 
furtherance of the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values, a special collection of colour slides of works of art 
has been prepared. The first four series were devoted respectively to ‘Egypt— 
Paintings from Tombs and Temples’, “Yugoslavia—Mediaeval Frescoes’, 
‘India—Paintings from the Ajanta Caves’ and ‘Iran—Persian Miniatures’, and 
two further series have lately been added, ‘Spain—Romanesque Paintings’ and 
‘Norway—Paintings from the Stave Churches’. 
The..purpose of this collection is to make more widely known certain 
masterpieces of world art. It is. believed that, with the great number of 
projectors now in use, high-quality inexpensive colour slides will bring within 
the reach of many, particularly in schools and study groups, a knowledge of 
the great masterpieces of art of different nations. 

e Unesco Art Slides collection has been designed for use by non-specialists, 
while being of value to students, teachers and lecturers. Each series in the 
collection is composed of thirty colour slides in a plastic box. An explanatory 
booklet, with text and captions in English, French and Spanish, accompanies 
each set. 


Bibliographical and documentation problems at the international level 


As an intergovernmental organization, and because of the fundamental purposes 

for which it was created, Unesco is in a unique position to contribute towards 

the solution of the bibliographical and documentation problems which arise 

in all parts of the world and which, at the national level, are to an increasing 

extent requiring direct governmental action or assistance. Unesco’s task in this 

field is therefore to do what it can to ensure that: 

1. Wasteful duplication is eliminated. 

2. The different organizations are encouraged to organize their activities so as 
to assist each other. 

3. Gaps in services are located and action is taken to eliminate them. 

4. Developments in techniques are made known in all subject fields. 

5. New developments are made known to those concerned. 

In the past few years, the International Advisory Committee for Documentation 

and Terminology in Pure and Applied Science and the International Advisory 

Committee on Bibliography have been operating under the auspices of Unesco. 

The members of the bureau of the latter committee, together with representa- 
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tives of the former, held a joint:meetiag at: Unesco, Heise, in March,last, © 
consider under what conditions the two committees might amalgamate. They 
recommended the establishment of an international advisory committee on 
bibliography, documentation and terminology, which would assist Unesco i 
that sphere. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Unesco film on arid lands 


‘Arid Lands’, a new documentary film stating in clear terms the dimensions 
of a problem afflicting one-third of the land surface of an over-populated 
world, was given its world premiére in May last, in connexion with the general 
symposium which was organized at Unesco House, in Paris.' 

Produced for Unesco by World-Wide Pictures, this film starts with a broad 
picture of aridity throughout the earth and then turns to specific problems and 
scientific methods of dealing with them. The film also brings out one of the 
tragic aspects of the arid zone problem: in many instances, man’s patient efforts 
to glean scanty crops from poor soil are literally digging his own grave in the 
arid lands. 

What are the answers to the problem? The film shows a few: study by 
ecologists to learn why some plants can survive in arid lands; efforts at 
‘de-salting’ water so that it can be used for irrigation; ultra-modern scientific 
techniques for water prospecting; harnessing the sun as a source of energy; and, 
above all, co-ordination of all branches of science so that scientists can present 
a united front in the face of this gigantic task. 

‘Arid Lands’ was produced by John Heyer with the co-operation of the 
Governments of Morocco, Israel and Pakistan, and photographed by James 
Allen. The music was composed by Malcolm Williamson. Michel Batisse and 
J. S. Bhownagary of Unesco’s staff served respectively as scientific and produc- 
tion advisers. 


1. See page 261. 
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News of National Commissions 


The El Chorrillo Pilot School Library (Panama) 


The Libraries Committee of the Panamanian National Commission decided 
a few years ago to include the sponsorship of a school library in its work plan, 
and a project was devised for the purpose of assisting a library meeting the 
following conditions: the neighbourhood must be in obvious need of such a 
library; the library should be housed in a building belonging to the school; the 
existing collection of books should preferably not be too poor. 

The committee then proceeded to inspect school libraries in the city of 
Panama, It found that the library belonging to the Manuel Amador Guerrero 
school centre, in El Chorrillo district, came closest to meeting the conditions 
set. for the project. 

A thorough study was made of El Chorrillo, which is one of the neediest 
districts in Panama. The great majority of dwellings are ramshackle wooden 
structures, many of which date from the time of the building of the Panama 
Canal. Over 20,100 people live in dark, airless rooms that lack the minimum 
comfort. It is not uncommon to find from 10 to 15 people, infants and adults, 
sharing one such room. 

The library of the Manuel Amador Guerrero school centre is conveniently 
located on a ground floor. When the committee first inspected it, it was found 
to have a collection of books larger than that of most of the other school 
libraries in the city. It was serving five schools. After obtaining the approval 
of the proper authorities, the Libraries Committee decided to adopt this library 
for its Pilot School Library project. 

The committee started work in 1958. Through various fund-raising activities, 
and with some assistance from the National Government, it has been possible 
to provide the library with new and up-to-date furniture. The few items still 
missing—some chairs and tables—were handed to the library in May 1960. 
The committee has also purchased a considerable number of books. At present 
the collection adds up to some 4,500 volumes, including children’s books, and 
textbooks as well as books for adult readers. The library also has over 
300 periodicals and pamphlets of various kinds. 

In carrying out the Pilot School Library project, the committee decided from 
the start not to neglect the adult members of the community. It could not 
ignore the great need there was for a cultural centre, since nothing of the kind 
existed in the district. This explains why the library now has a section for adult 
readers. 

Mornings and afternoons, the library is open to the centre’s 2,544 day 
students (1959/60 enrolment). In the evenings the library caters for secondary 
school students as well as adult readers, in addition to primary school students. 
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the library offered'‘a programme that included readings, story-telling, music, 
games (checkers, bingo, puzzles, etc.) for the benefit of the 500 children who 
belong to the library’s recreation centre No. 1, which started functioning in the 
Manuel Amador Guerrero school centre at the behest of the Minister of 
Education. The project’s work plan includes activities aimed at community 
development, which will be carried out when circumstances: permit. 

Because of its limited resources, the Libraries Committee has requested the 
assistance of the National Government and of private groups. The committee 
hopes to increase the library’s collection of children’s books and of textbooks, 
so as to be able to start a lending service for students of the school centre. 
Additional educational works are needed for the lending and reference services 
Offered to the teaching staff; books on primary education would be i ly 
welcome. A greater number of books for adult readers would make it possible 
to start lending books to take home. Also needed are: subscriptions to children’s 
publications as well as to periodicals for adults, film and slide projectors, art 
reproductions, scientific and historical illustrations, maps, records of all sorts 
(the library owns a record-player), But the committee’s greatest ambition is 
to acquire a ‘Bookmobile’ that would enable the library to service all ten schools 
in or just outside the El Chorrillo district. 

The library has a staff of three, one person for each of its sections. 

This project will be supported by Unesco, being included in the list of 
projects to receive assistance under the 1960-61 Gift Coupon Campaign. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


AMERICA 


Canada, The National Commission is successfully continuing the publication 
and dissemination of the Unesco Publications Review. The reviews are written 
by specialists in the fields of education, science or culture for consultation by 


fellow Canadians, particularly officers of voluntary organizations and educa- 
tional agencies. 


Colombia. The National Commission’s Sub-Committee on Statistics held its 
first meeting on 21 April. Mr. A. Charry Lara, Director of National Statistics, 
is its chairman; he is assisted by Mr: A. Noguera Mendoza, Chief of the 
Educational Statistics Department. This first meeting was devoted to a discussion 


of the methods advocated by Unesco, particularly as regards the standardization 
of educational statistics. 


Cuba. The 1959 edition of the Central American and Caribbean Bibliography 
will be published and printed by the National Commission, whereas previous 
editions were printed in Spain. The bibliography is compiled under the direction 
of Dr. Fermin Peraza, with the collaboration of the Commission. 
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Peru. The National Commission’s General Assembly has just been organized. 


education, together with six senior civil servants, Mr. Gerardo Aliaga y Aliaga 
has been appointed permanent Secretary of the Commission, .. 


United States of America, On. the initiative.of the. National. Commission, a 
national committee has been formed to support Unesco’s international campaign 
for the preservation of the archaelogical treasures of Nubia, This committee 
was organized on 24 March at a meeting held in the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, and attended by representatives of museums, universities and 
archaeological societies. Dr. J..O. Brew, Director of the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard, was elected chairman; Dr. William Stevenson Smithbof, of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and Dr. Froelich Rainey, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum in Philadelphia, were elected vice-chairmen; Dr, John A. Wilson, 
of the University of Chicago, was elected executive secretary. The new 
committee will organize a fund-raising campaign and will act as a clearing- 
house for information. 

As part of the recent reorganization of the State Department’s Bureau of 
International Cultural Relations, the Unesco Relations Staff has been 
redesignated ‘Secretariat—United States National Commission for Unesco’. 


SOUTH ASIA 


India, Mr. Prem Kirpal, Joint Secretary to the Government of India, has been 
appointed Secretary-General of the National Commission, 


Pakistan. Dr. S. M. Sharif, a member of Unesco’s Executive Board, has 
informed the Secretariat that Mr. A. G. Butt, Assistant Educational Adviser, 
will act as Secretary of the National Commission. 


EUROPE 


Czechoslovakia. Unesco’s travelling exhibition ‘Water-colours’ was inaugurated 
in Prague on 1 April, as a result of the joint efforts of the National Commission, 
the National Gallery in Prague and the Union of Czechoslovak Artists. 

The Committee of Honour set up in connexion with the commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of Frédéric Chopin’s birth organized an official celebra- 
tion in Prague on 20 February. Speeches were made by the Minister of 
Education and Culture and the Ambassador of the Polish People’s Republic. 
Musical contributions by Zdenek Stepanek and Viktorie Svihlikova were 
warmly applauded. 


Monaco. On 29 April, the National Commission held its eighth plenary meeting 
under the chairmanship of H.S.H. Prince Pierre. 

The Bibliothéque Caroline was officially opened on 3 May by the little 
princess after whom it has been named. This library is intended for children 
from 6 to 13 years of age. 


Switzerland. Mr. Jean-Baptiste de Weck, former curator of the Musée d’art et 
Whistoire in Fribourg, has been appointed Secretary-General. of the National 


Commission. 
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ARAB-SPEAKING COUNTRIES ; 


Lebanon. The National Commission was recently reorganized: \It-met on 
11 April in order to elect its new officers. Mr. Fuad Ammoun, Secretary 


General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was elected chairman, ang 
Mr. Camille Aboussouan, secretary. 


Sudan. Mr. Mutwakil Ahmed Amin has been appointed Permanent Delegate 
to Unesco; he is also responsible for cultural relations with Western European 
countries. 
Tunisia. Mr. Tahar Guiga, Secretary of the National Commission, spent two 


days at Unesco Headquarters in April in order to have consultations with the 
different departments. 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


Recent activities of scientific organizations 


Among the meetings lately held by international scientific organizations working 
in close co-operation with Unesco, mention may be made of the following: 

The twenty-third meeting of the Bureau of the International Council of 
Scientific Organizations, which took place in Moscow from 10 to 12 May; 
the annual meeting of the Executive Council of the Union of International 

Engineering Organizations, which took place in Paris on 23 May and was 
immediately followed by a triennial session of the Union’s General Assembly; 
the meeting of the Council of the Federation of Astronomical and Geophysical 
Services, which was held at the Paris Observatory on 27 May. Among other 
matters, the council discussed the possible addition to the federation of new 
services: the Centre for Meteorological Data of the International Geophysical 
Year (situated in Geneva, at the secretariat of the World Meteorological 
Organization) and the Service of the General Bathymetric Chart of the Oceans. 


International Film and Television Council 


The Executive Committee and the Specialized Commissions of the International 
Film and Television Council (IFTC) met in Rome on 23 and 24 May, at the 
council’s headquarters. The committee approved the reports of the Commissions 
for Distribution, for Audio-Visual Co-operation, for Information and Docu- 
mentation concerning Authors’ Rights and Neighbouring Rights, and also that 
of the Technical Commission. The committee noted with satisfaction the 
growing activities of the IFTC’s Documentation Centre in Rome; it asked the 
centre to co-operate with experts appointed for this task in the preparatory 
work on an International Vocabulary of Film and Television Terms, on a 
Bibliography of Reference Sources in its field and on other statistical and 
technical studies. Subject to approval by the General Assembly, the Executive 
Committee admitted to membership of the council the following organizations: 
the Fédération Internationale des Associations de Distributeurs de Films and 
the Société des Ecrivains du Cinéma et de la Télévision, as members, and the 
Festival Internazionale del Film Locarno, as an associate member. 

The committee approved arrangements for the future publication of the 
journal World Screen and the annual Calendar of International Film and 
Television Events. 

The committee decided that it would meet again in Paris at the end of 
October and that the General Assembly would meet in Rome in the first 
fortnight of March 1961. 

Lastly, to honour the memory of the council’s first Delegate-General, the 
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late Jean Benoit-Lévy, those present decided, in agreement with the Radio- 
télévision Francaise, to arrange for the transmission of one of his films on the 
anniversary of his death. In addition, the committee accepted the offer of the 
Experimental Cinema Centre in Rome to publish an Italian version of Jean 
Benoit-Lévy’s famous book The Art of Motion Picture. 


The International Rostrum of Composers 


The International Rostrum of Composers, which brought together represen- 
tatives of radio organizations from 22 countries, met at Unesco House, at the 
end of May, for the purpose of arranging exchanges of works by contemporary 
composers for the 1960-61 season. 

The Diary of a Madman, a one-act opera by the English composer Humphrey 
Searle, based on a text by Gogol, was singled out as the best work heard; the 
second choice was The Twilight Crane, an opera by Sven-Erik Back of Sweden, 
based on a Japanese legend, and the third choice was a composition Music for 
String Orchestra, Trumpets and Percussion by Grazyna Bacewiczowna of 
Poland. Works selected do not receive a monetary award but are specially 
recommended to broadcasting stations and gramophone companies. 

The International Rostrum of Composers, which is now in its seventh year, 
is organized by the International Music Council. 








PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


July, August and September 1960 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for July, August and September 1960. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been 
invited to send representatives or observers. 
3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk in the 


margin. 
4. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


Date 


11-16 
11-16 


13-22 


18-31 


25-4 Aug. 


28-4 Aug. 


Second meeting Joint Unesco/IAU Steering Committee. 


Meeting of the International Sociological Association 
(with the financial help of Unesco). 

UN/Unesco meeting of experts on the contribution of the 
social sciences to training in social work. 
Headquarters Committee: thirtieth session. 


United Nations Visual Information Board. 

Commission of experts on international study of university 
admissions. 

Unesco/IBE Joint Committee Meeting. 

pt es en International Conference on Public Educa- 


mineral Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences. 

Meeting of the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(with the help of Unesco). 

Meeting of editors of educational journals. 

Intergovernmental Conference on Oceanographic Re- 
search. 

Expert meeting on the production, exchange and use of 
audio-visual aids in schools, for the purpose of the 

East-West major project (convened by the Japanese 
National Commission under the participation pro- 
gramme). 

Seminar for young teachers on the role of school educa- 
tion in developing East-West understanding (convened 
jointly by the Unesco Institute for Education and the 
Turkish National Commission, under the participation 
programme). 

International seminar on the development of adult educa- 
tion in industrial enterprises (convened by the National 
Commission of Czechoslovakia with the financial help 
of Unesco). 

International Conference on Physics Education. 


Place 


GENEVA 
COPENHAGEN 


BuRSA (Turkey) 


PRAGUE 





Date 


AUGUST 


22-31 
22-31 


29-10 
Sept. 


5 days 
dates not 
fixed 


SEPTEMBER 
5-1 Oct. 


6-12 


6-17 


13-19 


26-7 Oct. 


World Conference on Adult Education. 

Consultative Committee of the International Institute for 
Child Study (convened by the Government of Thailand, 
under the participation programme). 

Seminar on bilingualism and education (convened jointly 
by the United Kingdom National Commission and the 
University of Wales, with the financial help of Unesco). 

National seminar on ways of implementing the East-West 
major project in Japanese secondary schools and 
teacher-training institutions (convened by the Japanese 
National Commission, under the participation pro- 
gramme). 


Regional seminar on the museum as a cultural centre in 
the development of the community (convened jointly by 
Unesco/Government of Japan, under the participation 
programme). 

Conference of social scientists on the social implications 
of industrialization and technological change (convened 
jointly by Unesco/University of Chicago/United States 
and Canadian National Commissions). 

International conference on radioisotopes in physical 
sciences and industry (convened jointly by Unesco/ 
International Atomic Energy Agency). 

Conference on the international exchange of publications 
in Europe (convened jointly by Unesco/Hungarian 
National Commission). 

Meeting of the International Advisory Committee on the 
School Curriculum. 


Place 


ABERYSTWYTH 
(United King- 
dom) 


(tentative) 


CHICAGO 


VIENNA 


BUDAPEST 


UNESCO 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


INDIA 
Faas Private Ltd.: 
17 - Ave., 


a 
Panuzai, Department, 
Royal Afghan ag wa of 
Education, 
Kasu., 


ALBANIA 
N. Sh, Botimeve, Naim Frasheri, 
TIRANA. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial S.A., 
Alsina 300, 
BuENos Ames. 
AUSTRALIA. 
Melbourne University Press, 


caixa postal 4081, 
Rio DE JANsIRO. 


BULGARIA 


Raznolznos, 1, Tzar Assen, 
Soria. 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 

14, avenue Boulloche, 

PHNoM-PENH. 


CANADA 
Queen’s Printer, 
Orrawa (Ont.). 


Lake House Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 244, 

Lady Lochore Building, 
100 Parsons Road, 
Co.ompo 2. 


Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 
SANTIAGO. 

CHINA 


The World Book Co. Ltd.., 
99, Chungking South Road, 


1, 

Tarren, Taiwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA 

Libreria Central, 

Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 

BocorA. 
COSTA RICA 

y Libreria 
apartado 1313, 
San José. 


Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA. 


Pedro 
casilla de correo 3542, 
GUAYAQUL. 


GREECE 

Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENES. 


HAITI 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 
36, rue 
B.P. 111, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


HONG KONG 


Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KowLoon. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
Bupapest 62. 





oatmeal 


INDONESIA 
Bappit Pusat PERMATA, 
Djalan Nasantara 22, 
JAKARTA. 


(RAN 
Commission nationale iranienne 
pour 
avenue du Musée, 
TéHéRAN. 


reieKenzie’s Bookshop, 
BAGHDAD, 


IRELAND 
The National Press, 
2 Wellington Road, 
Ballsbridge, 


Dusun, 


ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road 

and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tew Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 


Sansoni, 

via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FrmrenzZEz. 

JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 
KInosTon. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 

JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Ltd. 


6, Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, 
Central. 


Joseph I. Bahous & Co., a 
utub, 


Unesco, 
P.O. Box Central 64, 
SEOUL. 


LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamar a, 


69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 











LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-Rue, 
LuxemBoura. 


MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 

Federal Publications Ltd., 

Times House, 

River Valley Road, 

SINGAPORE’ 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
G.C.T. Van Dorp and Co, 
(Ned. Ant.) N.V., 
WILLEMSTAD (Curagao, N.A.). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
NICARAGUA 
Libreria Cultural Nicaragtiense, 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANAGUA. 
NIGERIA 
C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174. 
Lacos. 
NORWAY 
AS. Bok 
Oso. 


PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons Ltd. : 
— Publishing 


56-N Gulberg’ Industrial Colony, 
Lanors. 


Unesco Book 


Coupons can 
cultural character. For full yA 








PANAMA 
Cultural 


Panamefia, 
Avenida 7.* n.° T1-49, 

de correos 2018, 
Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
de 


de Salvador Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCION. 


PERU 
*‘ESEDAL - Oficina de Servicios’, 
Dpto. de Venta de Publicaciones. 
avenida Tacna 359, ofic. 51, 
casilla $77, 
Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co. 
1104 Castillejos, 


P.O. Box 620, 

MANILA. 
POLAND 

Osrodek 


Palac K 
WARSZAWA. 


PORTUGAL 
Dias & Andrade Ltda., 
Livraria 
rua do Carmo 
LisBoa. 


RUMANIA 


# 


Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
Bucuresti. 


SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 
SPAIN 
Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
Maprip. 
For ‘The Courier’: 
Ediciones 
S.A., 


Pizarro 19, 
Mapp. 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel, 


Fredsgatan 2, 
StocxHoim 16. 
For ‘The Courier’: 
Vasagatan 15-17, 
StocxHoim C. 


ND 
F 
ZORicH. : 


Payot, 
40, rue du Marché, 
Geneéve, 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational scientific 
write to: Unesco Coupon Office, 


Paris-7*, France. 


Inc.. 


Rozpowszechniania 
Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 
ultury i Nauki, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik's Bookstore (Pty) Ltd. 
Libri Building, 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
La Renaissance d’Egypte, 
9 Sh. Adly-Pasha, 

Camo (Egypt). 

UNITED KINGDOM 


.M. Stationery 
P.O. Box 569, 
Lonpon, S.E.1. 


UNITED STATES OF 


Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y 
ag ge | 


VIET-NAM 
Libra 
185-193, 
B.P. 283, 


Xufn-Thu, 
rue Tu-Do, 


place de Fontenoy 

















